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This report of Survey is submitted for your study and reference. 

It presents information, analyses, and recommendations for school boards, 
administration, and staffs of the following school districts: Arlington 

District, Buckeye Elementary District, Liberty District, Palo Verde 
District and Buckeye Union High School District. 

The purpose of the study was to provide guidance for the improvement 
of educational opportunities for all pupils in all grades of the five 
school districts. Some recommendations have been presented which 
pertain to all the districts collectively and others refer only to a 
single district. 

The consultants serving on the survey staff have made many observations 
and commendations and have provided suggestions and recommendations for 
consideration of the authorities of the respective districts. These 
numerous recommendations should not be considered as a single "package 1 * 
but, rather, serve as guidelines for the districts over a period of time. 
Superintendents and boards of the respective districts must determine 
those recommendacions to be adopted and determine appropriate priorities 
for implementation at the present time and in the future. 

A vital factor in the study was the excellent cooperation accorded 
the consultants by the superintendents, principals and all members of 
the staffs of all five districts. It was most apparent that all the 
professional staff members were positive in their attitudes toward the 
improvement of educational opportunities for pupils in their own schools 
and, indeed, throughout the entire area. 



Respectfully submitted, 



R. Merwin Deever 
Howard J. Demeke 
Survey Directors 
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INTRODUCTION 



This is a very unique and significant educational survey because of its 
scope and the manner in which it was initiated. The study embraced five 
separate school districts which have many common educational interests and 
problems and yet have many important differences. The Buckeye Union High 
School District includes four elementary districts — Arlington District with 
Arlington and Rarquahala schools, Buckeye Elementary District with two schools 
(grades 1-3 and grades 4-8), Liberty District and Palo Verde District. The 
Buckeye Union High School District Board initiated the project and invited the 
four elementary district boards to participate in the survey. After careful 
study the proposed survey was endorsed by all of the boards and all of the 
superintendents. Thus they joined together in a concerted effort with the 
common goal of providing the best possible educational programs for all ele- 
mentary and high school students in the area. 

Any union high school district, serving as it does two or more elementary 
districts, experiences some difficulty in articulation of programs because of 
varying educational programs in the respective elementary districts. Students 
come to the union high school with many different backgrounds and levels of 
competency in various areas of the curriculum. The union high school district 
must continue to explore means of improving articulation with its "feeder 11 
elementary schools and must also exercise leadership in encouraging coordina- 
tion among the elementary schools. This educational survey was undertaken 
with these purposes in mind. 

Each of the elementary schools was visited by the consultants and the 
report presents information and recommendations concerning each school as 
well as for the total group of schools. University consultants with special 
competencies in respective phases of the educational program were responsible 
for observing, analyzing and appraising the quality of each segment of the 
educational program within each of the elementary schools. Summaries of their 
findings are presented in this report. Each summary consists of (1) an intro- 
ductory statement called the "point of view" in which important ideas concerning 
the teaching of that particular subject are set forth, (2) "observations and 
commendations" -- here the consultants carefully state what they have observed 
in the classroom? of each school and call attention to factors worthy of commen- 
dation, and (3) "conclusions and recommendations" which provide suggested guide- 
lines for improvement of the curriculum by subject areas for each school. The 
consultants also provided valuable assistance by conferring with teachers and 
administrators concerning their educational problems. 

Effective evaluation is constructive and helpful. The curriculum survey 
of each school was based on the philosophy and purposes as set forth by that -• -v 
school, for it is imperative that observations and recommendations be made in 
reference to what the school is trying to accomplish. The evaluation was of 
program, and should not be considered in any sense an evaluation of personnel. 

The Report of Survey contains observations, evaluations and recommendations 
concerning educational programs, pupil personnel, school plant facilities and 
equipment, special services, and finance and business management. The final 
section of the report presents a summary statement of the major recommendations 
of the survey staff. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS AND SOCIAL STUDIES 



Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 



LANGUAGE ARTS 



Point of View 

Basic to all satisfying and successful social, academic, and vocational 
pursuits is the ability to communicate effectively. The primary years are 
probably- the most important years of the entire school program in respect to 
communicative abilities. In the first nine years of a child’s life his pat- 
terns of behavior, his attitudes and aspirations, and his thinking habits are 
formed. In succeeding years, changes are slow to come and attitudes are 
difficult to change. If a child leaves grade four with poor study habits, 
ineffective speech patterns, poor reading ability, and low levels of aspira- 
tion? his chances for a successful educative experience are already jeopardized 
and he is a first rate candidate for "drop out." 

Across the country is sweeping a trend toward remedial programs, and 
special education services. One wonders if the emphasis is applied too late 
and the concerns too short sighted. Perhaps if special services, specialized 
personnel, the expenditure of funds for psychological guidance were aimed at 
early education, pre-school training in English, and carefully designed readi- 
ness programs with focus on language training and concept development, there 
would be less need for remedial measures in later years. (See also Guidance 
Services) . 

In those first four years of a child’s school life he develops his habits 
or patterns of thinking. While it is unlikely that any individual actually 
taps the full power of his potential, the degree of his level of thinking is 
most surely influenced by the habits of thinking he develops early in his edu- 
cational experiences. Primary teachers, particularly, are charged with the 
responsibility for causing children to think responsibly, and creatively. 

In such a setting, it follows logically that children will develop the 
ability: 

To listen appreciatively and attentively 
To speak responsibly and interestingly 
To observe keenly and accurately 
To read perceptively and comprehensively 

Communication power comes not from a single ability but from many inter- 
related skills in fine balance . In a sense, such power might be compared to 
a cable made up of many strands intricately interwoven for strength. 

While the stranding of the cable becomes the responsibility of those 
involved in curriculum planning, the utility must be measured and tested con- 
stantly in terms of the degree to which each student reaches his maximum 
efficiency level in the communicative arts. 

A well balanced program places equal emphasis on the receptive and the 
expressive arts. 
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A well planned program is so designed that each student may develop 
abilities commensurate with his capabilities* 

His learning experiences in the receptive arts should enable him: 

, ... to glean from the printed page as well as tin spoken expression, ideas 
that are worthy, valid, and significant, 

. . . . to draw upon past experiences and accumulated concepts in order to 
evaluate and build new concepts, 

.... to react in such a way that the resulting interpretation becomes a creative 
and critical experience, 

.... to develop a "sixth sense 11 concerning the accuracy and validity of the 
ideas received, 

.. v . to become increasingly more sensitive to aesthetic and literary qualities. 

His learning experiences in the expressive arts should enable him: 

. ... to develop the ability and the self confidence to express his ideas, his 
opinions, and his feelings, 

.... to acquire the vocabulary that enables him to express himself with clarity, 
accuracy, vigor, appeal and color, 

.... to manage the mechanics that make his expression socially acceptable and 
accurate, 

.... to develop a "sixth sense" concerning the timing, the propriety, and the 
good taste of oral and written expression. 

Above all else, the interrelatedness of the communicative arts demands 
balance in the language program. A balanced reading program calls for equal 
emphasis upon skills of interpretation and skills of word recognition. Too 
much time and focus on one phase, to the neglect of the other, throws the 
balance out of line. Time allotments must be made for learning to read in the 
content areas and for personal recreational reading. 

Large blocks of time for language arts, permits flexibility in achieving 
balance among basal, content, and personal reading, as well as practical and 
creative writing. 

Particularly in the primary grades, children must develop sensitivity to 
literary quality. Like measles, literary taste is caught from exposure, it 
doesn’t just happen. Such sensitivity is the one best means of instilling in 
a child the life-time habit of reading. 

Written language in the primary years both formal and informal is best 
achieved through purposeful writing activities centered around the daily living 
activities of children. Family affairs, pets, tales of high imagination, work 
and play, wealth and nature — all provide a rich and meaningful setting for 
compositional writing, charts, notes, letters, daily diaries, and experience 
charts. 

Valid research points out that a child spends from 60 to 70 per. cent of 
the school day in listening, yet studies reveal that, in general, listening 
skills are given less attention than any of the communicative arts. 

In real life, both in school and out, for children and adults, oral 
speaking is the chief means of communication. Our speech is our trade mark. 
There is a real need to assess carefully the amount of time and the kind of 



oral speech training that should take place in the elementary school. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



Point of View 

The social studies curriculum begins with the child f s understanding of 
his role within his family circle, and expands in ever-widening horizons as he 
moves into new relationships with the larger school and neighborhood community. 

Informed and responsible citizenship is dependent to a great degree upon 
understandings the individual develops in early school experiences as he studies 
the people, the places, and the events that have shaped and will continue to 
shape the pattern of his own existence. 

In the primary grades, the home, the school, and the community form a core 
around which the young child can begin to understand the responsibility of 
democratic behavior, and the concept of man f s interdependency, one upon the 
other. 

Presently there is much controversy concerning the content of the social 
studies program. The curriculum is already M bulging at the seams !! with facts 
and data. Indeed, each morning 1 s newspaper adds one more chapter to a volumi- 
nous compilation of geographic, scientific, and historical information that is 
to be labeled and included in the disciplines which make up the structure of 
the social science classes. 

Centers of interest have shifted from earth geography to space geography 
just as has happened in the shift of interest from earth science to space 
science. 

The resulting pressures and refocusing of emphasis have caused much con- 
fusion concerning the sequential arrangement of social studies topics, the 
scope of the chosen topics and the time allotment appropriate for this area. 

While these concerns are perhaps felt more keenly in upper grade levels, 
primary teachers , too , are caught up in the perplexities of deciding what 
content is appropriate for which time for what students . 



LANGUAGE ARTS AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 



Observations and Commendations 



Arlington School 

General . Primary children are affected by the physical setting and the 
emotional environment that surrounds them. "Like plants,' they appear to thrive 
in an atmosphere where the emotional climate is warm and roots can be set down 
in rich growing areas. 
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Pleasant inviting classrooms, clean and colorful equipment, with room for 
laboratory type experiences have a positive effect upon children's attitudes 
and behaviors. Healthful living habits at school most surely influence a 
child's life-long health and hygienic habits. 

The Arlington School Board and administration are to be commended for 
planning a physical plant that provides such a pleasant learning environment. 
The cleanliness, the attractiveness and the utility of the building was most 
impressive. The appreciation of teachers and students was apparent in the 
comments heard. 

It is apparent that a good working relationship exist among teachers, 
administration, parents, and staff. In such a setting, with such a spirit of 
cooperation, there exist many possibilities for team teaching efforts and for 
action research projects appropriate to the particular characteristics of the 
school. 

Class membership in the primary grades was being held to a reasonable 
load. In each class, pupils were organized into the traditional three-group 
plan. A limited range grouping arrangement had been set up between the two 
third grade classes. 

Seating arrangements were organized in traditional rows. Individual 
seats rather than tables were used. No special group-discussion settings were 
observed other than for a group reading table. Library books were seen on 
shelves, but no library centers or display areas were noted. 

Commendations are in order for the special reading room with its excellent 
collection of aids, materials, and teaching devices. The special reading 
teacher is commended on the well organized materials center. The special 
reading room is a positive effort toward giving individual help to children 
who have not achieved their level of capability in reading. The next step 
would be to set up an organized plan for testing, diagnosis, and evaluation. 

There were audio-visual aids available. Teachers seem most concerned 
about the availability of slides, films, and film strips. In an area where 
many children have had limited experiences it would seem that the vicarious 
experiences provided through such materials is extremely important. No visual 
aid equipment was in use or in evidence during the observations. There was 
reason to think that an in-service program on the use of the tape-recorder, 
the over-head projector, and multi-media projections would be profitable to 
the staff, particularly in relation to the reading, speaking, and listening 
programs , 

There was convincing evidence in the primary classrooms of Arlington 
School that keen concern is felt for the individual child both in regard to 
his academic progress and his emotional and social development. Such evidence 
was demonstrated in a number of ways: 

1. By the warm emotional classroom climate — 

Observation of children gave indications that they felt secure, unthreatened, 
and relatively free from emotional pressures. ~ ■ - • - 



2. By democratic classroom management --- 

Children appeared to have accepted the responsibility for self-direction and 
self-discipline. Not once during the visitation was there a demonstration of 
autocratic control on the part of a teacher. 

3, By the teacher-parent relationships — - . 

Parents and teachers appear to work in close cooperation. There ’was a community 
spirit in evidence that spoke of excellence in home-school cooperation. 



LANGUAGE ARTS 



Reading . It was evident that the staff at Arlington is cognizant of the 
importance of a good reading foundation at primary level. A great deal of 
focus has been placed on the basal reading program* with major emphasis being 
placed on phonics* The provision of a special reading program was provided to 
aid slower readers in reaching their achievement levels. Commendations are 
in order for these concerns. Observation of the reading program in action 
revealed the tremendous challenge that exists in the school, where there are 
so many bilingual students as well as students who had entered school with 
very poor language patterns in whatever language they speak. At the same 
time, it was noted that some of the pupils were particularly mature in their 
language development. Consequently, the range of language abilities was wide 
in each classroom. 

All classrooms were using the Scott Foresman Reading Series along with 
the Phonetic Keys to Reading Series published by the Economy Publishers. Next 
year the Ginn Series will be used. 

Limited numbers of supplementary readers were available. These were not 
used in any organized manner. 

One classroom was set up as a library, with one of the teachers in charge 
when time permitted. This room was also used as the music room. It is com- 
mendable that the school has provided library facilities. 

In the first grade room were many pupils who spoke no English upon school 
entry. It is commendable that the teacher had been able to move as many child- 
ren into the reading program as she had, considering the lack of language 
development among her group. Observation of the c JL ass seemed to reveal a. great 
need for a^ kindergarten program , or at least a_ lengthy readiness program . 

Language facility determines the degree of success in any reading program. 
The wide range of ability in social, physical, and language ability indicates 
a need for some specialized help at this level. The need for practice in oral 
communication is very evident. Pupils must be able to speak in sentences be- 
fore they can comprehend written sentences. 

It appeared that a number of the first grade pupils were unable to grasp 
■the abstract concepts of the phonetic rules 'being given. 

For the less mature , phonics should likely be delayed until pupils have 
grasped sentence sense and learned number of sight words . 
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In all the primary grades, major time and emphasis appeared to be focused 
on reading with much focus on word analysis skills. The ratio of time spent 
on word attack skills and comprehension skills, appeared to favor the former. 
While it is commendable that attention was being given to this area, caution 
should be exerted that comprehension and interpretive skills may be neglected. 
Word readers often find themselves in great difficulty when they move into 
content reading. 

Upon questioning, some teachers expressed the feeling that the slow 
readers do not profit as much from phonic generalizations as do the average 
or fast readers . This has many implications that merit serious study . 

In an attempt to give individualized reading practice, the S.R.A. Reading 
Laboratory was being used at grade four. Reader's Digest Skill Builders were 
in use. The reading range was 2.0 to 6.0 in grade four. It is commendable 
that attempts were being made to better reach the range of differences. 

It was noted that much more emphasis was being placed on oral reading 
than guided silent reading. If every child reads, and all of the story is 
read, this leaves little time for discussion, interpretation, and concept 
development. When silent reading t in a guided situation , is carried out , oral 
reading can be done as .a purposive activity to verify a. fact , to re-interpret 
an idea , o_r to exp lain an event . 

Commendations are in order for the primary teachers who provided self- 
teaching aids in order to better utilize a child's "free time." Examples of 
this were the plastic pockets with vocabulary aids observed in use in one class- 
room^ and the manipulative devices for phonic practice in another. In a team - 
sharing approach , teachers might pr oduce many such aids that could be exchanged 
from time to time . 

Handwriting . At Arlington manuscript writing was taught at grades one and 
two with the transition being made to cursive in grade three. Writing prac- 
tice took place generally in the day-to-day writing needs. In grades three and 
four stress was placed on writing during the spelling periods. It was noted 
that some of the less mature students were having trouble with cursive writing. 

Language-written and oral communication . There was evidence that children 
were given practice in communicative skills in informal situations. Discussions 
concerning the weekly reader gave some practice in oral speaking. 

Practice in mechanics in grades three and four was given principally 
through material from workbooks such as the one published by McCormick Mathers. 
Dittoed work sheets were also used. 

There appeared to be lack of sequential planning from grade to grade. 

There were no written goals or activities available. If by common agreement 
the scope and sequence of the language program were worked out , there would be 
fewer gaps in sequential learnings and needless repetition avoided . 

It appeared that more stress was placed on written form than on oral prac- 
tice in language usage. It is urged that the staff re-examine the oral language 
activities. Success of the new linguistic approach , with its emphasis on 
speaking , merits much consideration . 

Spelling . While there was some attempt to use some of the daily need words 
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in the spelling lists, spelling lessons were based largely on the basic list in 
the spelling text book. Observation did not reveal to what extent provisions 
were made for individual differences. Special help appeared to be given to 
less able students. Stress was placed on phonics in the spelling lesson. Per- 
haps the spelling lesson affords the most logical and economical means of 
applying word analysis principles . 

Literature . Stress on literary experiences was given principally through 
teachers reading to children. Time for experiences with literature, and poetry 
seemed to be the problem. The only reasonable solution ax^ present appears Jto 
be in reducing the number of basal reading and phonic lessons , in favor of 
occasional literary experiences . Free choice reading with time for informal 
reports, sharing, discussions seems important. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



At the time of the observation, it appeared that pupils at Arlington 
School had excellent social living experiences within the school. The best 
preparation for successful adult living within the social structure of a com- 
munity is a rich and successful daily living experience with peer groups in 
school. Emphasis upon holidays was being used as a means of teaching children 
about the customs of our country and about our heritage. 

To a great extent the social studies program at Arlington was incidental. 
The state adopted texts were occasionally used but not in an organized sequence. 
Teachers generally lamented the lack of time to present this area, and commented 
that no agreements had been reached concerning the units that should be taught 
at each level. Most expressed a need to better organize a sequential program 
in which some common agreements are made concerning selection and arrangements 
of topics, as well as the grade-placement for selected units. 



LANGUAGE ARTS AND SOCIAL STUDIES 



Observations and Commendations 



Harquahaia School 

A teaching principal and three other teachers made up the faculty at 
Harquahaia Primary School, Two, two-room buildings were being used for class- 
rooms while plans were underway for a new building. In its beautiful desert 
setting, this school would seem to offer to children a rich and unpressured 
kind of environment. If there is one word that could define the school philo- 
sophy, it would be concern . . During observations and in the discussions that 
followed, it was apparent that each teacher was personally concerned about the 
physical welfare, the social development, the emotional health, and the aca- 
demic progress of every child in the school. 



Teachers are to be commended for creating a warm emotional climate in 
classrooms that lacked much in terms of modern facilities and conveniences. 

In one of the first grade rooms was one of the most versatile listening 
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centers that can be seen in a primary classroom in the ^Valley. 11 It is hoped 
that other teachers may see the center in operation. The pre-taped materials, 
hand- tailored for pupil needs by the teacher, demonstrate programmed learning 
in its best form. 

Teachers expressed the need for more audio-visual equipment and more 
library materials. A small number of books on a bookshelf in the cafeteria 
served to add to a very limited number of copies of supplementary readers. 

Few aids and supplies of instructional materials we'.re available other than 
those made by teachers. 

Text selections for reading, spelling, science, and social studies materi- 
als have been made from state adopted materials. These were supplemented by 
workbooks and ditto pages. 

The Scott Foresman readers were used as basic texts. In classrooms were 
also seen Phono Visual and Hay Wingo materials. Teachers could use what they 
wished. One teacher was using Phono-visual materials and reported success 
with its use. A number of phonic aids and charts had been made. 

The wide range of ability in each classroom created many problems. One 
of the basic reasons for this was the bi-lingual factor. In one second grade 
was a new student from Mexico who spoke no English. In some rooms, language 
experience stories, science and arithmetic charts, and content-oriented writing 
was used as a means of building verbal facility and extending vocabulary. In 
others the writing experiences were centered in language work texts. 

There would appear to be a great need of _a kindergarten program or ja year 
of pre-first readiness experience . Wide differences in ability were noted in 
grade one. 

Social studies content was built around daily living experiences. Teachers 
chose areas for emphasis. Some use was made of social studies books. No weekly 
readers were available. Teachers used pictures from their own collections, but 
there was no central picture file, nor were there film strips or projection 
materials . 

Articulatory problems, immature speech patterns, and poor language pat- 
terns suggest that this is an area of concern and that teachers could be aided 
through the provision of specialized help in this area . 



LANGUAGE ARTS 



Observations and Commendations 



Buckeye Elementary District 

In the Buckeye Elementary School many opportunities were afforded for 
excellent experiences in language arts. The well planned classrooms, the 
large areas for activity, the colorful furnishings, the pleasant surroundings 
create an ideal environment for maximum growth. 

Teacher-pupil rapport was excellent. Children appeared to feel comfor- 
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table, secure and eager to express themselves. It was very evident, both from 
observation of classroom situations and from discussions with teachers that 
there was concern for each individual. 

Reading . The district has evidently felt a need for strengthening the 
reading program. Many pro visions have been made for giving particular emphasis 
to skill building. A modified form of the Joplin Plan was being implemented 
in grades two and three in an effort to place children in ability groups for 
reading. 

A combination program is in effect using Phonetic Keys To Reading , the 
Ginn Readers, and Scott Foresman Readers. Many reading aids and charts were 
in evidence including Phono-Visual Charts. 

It is commendable that children were p laced at instructional leve ls in 
the Phonetic Keys material as well as the Ginn and Scott Foresman texts . It 
was not evident in what manner teachers were making adjustments for the dif- 
ferences in skill sequence between the Phonetic Keys program , and the word 
perception program in both the Ginn and Scott Foresman program . 

It was observed that the schedule at primary level allotted proportion- 
ately more time to the skill-building processes or reading than tc skill" 
application time. Library reading, supplementary reading, sharing of reports 
on books appeared to be done occasionally but not scheduled into the program. 

At fourth grade level the Ginn Program was in use and all children were 
reading in the same reader. Supplementary books could be read in spare time. 

It was indicated that some grouping might be done "after the holiday rush." 

A special reading room was provided. The materials, the facilities, and 
the program carried on in this room appeared to be outstanding. Children with 
reading problems were aided in building needed skills and were given rich 
experiences in language. The administration is^ to^ be commended on providing 
this service and the special reading teacher deserves commendation for £ very 
fine program . 

It appeared that the special reading teacher had a heavy work load. If 
adequate diagnostic testing is done, followed by careful evaluation of test 
results, and subsequent remedial work, it would appear that additional person- 
nel might be needed. 

Literature . Room libraries were provided. Children read in spare time. 
There was some indication that the slower students often were unable to com- 
plete work in time to read supplementary or library, books . 

Literature related to holidays was given special attention. 

Listening . There was evidence that children were receiving some instruc- 
tion in listening through classroom instruction through use of records and 
through Weekly Reader exercises. By and large, research reveals that listen- 
ing instruction receives less emphasis in s liool programs than any other. In 
the short time permitted for observation, it could not be ascertained if this 
was. true- at Buckeye School. In light of the amount of time children spend in 
listening in a classroom, it would seem that this is an area that must always 
be given special attention. 



The listening center in the special reading room was excellent. 



Speaking . In many classrooms children were participating in oral language 
experiences. The classroom atmosphere was permissive and children were encour- 
aged to talk . 

It appeared that the oral language experiences were generally carried out 
in total class activities. No small discussion groups, were noted * There was 
no indication that partner gzcups or team learning was used to any extent. 

The traditional seating in rows was used, thus face-to-face speaking exper- 
iences we_r_e limited . Room size was ample to permit seating arrangements that 
would allow better speaking- listening situations. 

It appeared that verse-speaking was used in some classrooms. 

Writing . Displays of children* s stories and poems in some rooms indicated 
that children were being given many opportunities to write both creative ly and 
func tionally . A few charts were seen indicating that word lists were built 
around topics of interest, but no individual dictionaries or class word files 
were noted. 

In general, it was noted that in the classrooms where children were having 
creative writing experiences, the handwriting was better, and the pupils, ap- 
peared to be more adept in verbal facility. 

The Houghton Mifflin language text materials were used in some classrooms 
to teach language usage. Mimeographed materials were used occasionally. 

No written guides in language were being used and no agreement had been 
made concerning sequential language skill development through the grades. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 

Teachers are to be commended for the many rich living- learning experiences 
they were providing for students. There is no better way for children to learn 
about their privileges and their responsibilities in a social group than to 
have many problem-solving experiences in a classroom. It was evident that pro- 
visions for such experiences were made in all classrooms. 

In the brief time of observation it appeared, however, that there was 
some lack of sequential planning in the social studies program and that the 
incidental approach may t be leaving gaps in certain areas , repetition from 
grade to grade in others . 

Most teachers expressed a need for more time to teach social studies . 

Time allotted for reading and language appeared to leave a very limited time 
for social studies and science. This suggests some lack of balance between 
skill -bui 1 d i ng and skill-application time allotments . It would seem important 
that a child develop an ever-expanding understanding of his school, his neighbor- 
hood, his community, his state, and (by fourth grade level) the United States 
and our neighboring countries. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS AND SOCIAL STUDIES 



Observations and Commendations 



Liberty School 

General . The comfortable rural atmosphere, and the well kept buildings 
and grounds of Liberty School provided an excellent setting for an elementary 
school program. The administration and staff can be commended for providing 
many educational and recreational opportunities for children of the district. 

It was apparent that a good working relationship existed among the teachers. 
Tasks were shared, and an arrangement had been set up whereby certain class 
responsibilities were exchanged among teachers. There exists the possibility 
that this plan could be easily organized into a team-teaching effort. 

Seating in each room was in traditional rows. No activity centers, reading 
or listening centers were noted, although a number of interest centers were 
observed. These were, in most cases, collections or displays of science 
material. 

No audio-visual equipment was in evidence. There was an apparent need 
for films and film strips in order to extend and enrich the program, and to 
aid in concept building. Primary classrooms especially need well o rganized 
film strip files and access to records , recordings and films if conceptual 
thinking is to be developed . 



LANGUAGE ARTS 

Much focus had been placed on reading in the primary grades at Liberty 
School. The traditional three group plan was used in most classrooms, however; 
this was a "flexible 11 arrangement. Groups varied according to need. 

Text materials had been selected from among state-adopted materials. Ap- 
parently by common agreement or individual choice, the Ginn Readers had been 
selected for all rooms. The Phonetic Keys materials were used as a co-basal 
program at grade one. The phonetic program of the Ginn Series was stressed at 
other grade levels, supplemented by workbooks and dittoed sheets. 

A library was located conveniently for all classes. It is commendable 
that a librarian is on the staff. Student help was provided to aid the librar- 
ian. While there appeared to be a need for more books appropriate to the wide 
range of ability in primary classes, a fair selection was available. 

Separate periods were scheduled for phonic drill. Children were not 
grouped for this practice. There is some question concerning the degree of 
application that is made by less able, readers when they work at frustration 
level in phonic lessons . Research indicates that not all pupils profit from 
phonic drill if readiness is not established . Cenerally, children must have 
an adequate speaking vocabulary, a fai^-sized sight vocabulary and many chances 
to hear and feel the rhythm of language before they are able to profit from 
phonics . 



This suggested that language experiences 
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Some charts were in evidence. 



had been the motive for experience- type writing. As a teaching method, how- 
ever, experience charts were not used extensively in the primary rooms at 
Liberty School. In view of the linguistic experiences that may be acquired 
from such experiences this would merit careful study . 

Written language . Although the observation time was brief, there were 
indications that more stress was placed on written exercises than on oral com- 
munication practice. While some class discussions were noted, it would appear 
perhaps that time allotments for reading and phonics were proportionately 
greater than for any other area. In view of the importance of reading, it is 
possible that this may be justified. It would seem advisable , however 9 to 
assess the reading time allotments in terms of ci balance of time for literature , 
personal reading , reporting , and practice in content reading . 

Commendations are in order for the samples of creative writing observed on 
a number of bulletin boards. The type of compositional writings suggested 
some correlation with science and social studies. Holiday observances were 
used as a means of motivation for independent writing or "dictated 11 copy writing. 

While a class dictionary was noted in one room, it did not appear that 
class word lists, or indivilual dictionaries were used. 

Writing and Spelling . The state adopted spellers were used and the tra- 
ditional weekly study plan appeared to be used. It was not evident that class 
word lists were developed to supplement the weekly basic list. Writing prac- 
tice was stressed during the spelling periods. 

In some cases , lack of motor coordination in small children would suggest 
that much of the writing practice should be done on the chalk board and that 
manuscript writing should be continued through grade four for slower learners . 

Speech and oral communication . General observations Indicated that many 
of the students had poor speech habits, and limited verbal facility. Since a 
number of the students were bi-lingual this might have been expected; however, 
poor speech habits are often almost as common among English speaking pupils, 
as among those who have learned English as a second language. Only by pro- 
viding many speaking opportunities , both planned and incidental , can children 
overcome faulty habits . 

A permissive environment was apparent at Liberty ScliooL. suggesting that 
children are free to express their feelings and ideas. 

There appeared to be no plan in the program to correct articulatory prob- 
lems or speech deficiencies . No provisions were made for diagnosing speech 
problems, and no specialized aid was available to assist teachers in this area. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 

Schedules of classes for grades two, three, and four did not list a period 
for social studies; however, an excellent unit was in progress in one of the 
third grade rooms. Charts and materials indicated social studies activities 
were being carried out in a number of rooms. 

Some social studies content was stressed through the use of Weekly Readers . 
Holiday observances provided occasional study of customs and cultural heritage. 
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While some guided reading in the social studies book was demonstrated, it 
was generally indicated that students informally read from the social studies 
textbooks in the rooms. For the most part, the reading of content material 
has been done on an individual basis with a minimum of opportunity for problem 
solving, for discussion, for discovery, or for critical thinking. 

Some reference books were in evidence, particularly pertaining to science. 

It is very, likely that the students in this school were having excellent 
experiences in social action skills. "Rich living" within the school community 
is perhaps the best kind of preparation for fruitful participation in an organ- 
ized society. It is suggested , however, that the existing program could be 
strengthened by planned sequential learnings from grade to grade . 



LANGUAGE ARTS AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
Observations and Commendations 



Palo Verde School 

General . Enthusiasm is the word that best characterizes Palo Verde School. 
In the administration office, in the classrooms, or in the auditorium, one had 
the impression that interesting things were happening. This spirit of adven- 
ture was evident in classroom attitude. The administration and the teachers 
are highly commended for creating and maintaining an atmosphere so condusive 
to growth . It was evident that teachers work as a team and that children were 
profiting from the rich school life experiences as a result of this. 

Though the buildings are old, classrooms were pleasant. On bulletin 
boards were many displays of childrens writing and art work. Many of the 
classrooms were very small thus limiting the amount of activity or group work 
that was possible. Lack of space in most of the rooms would make it difficult 
to use informal face-to-face seating arrangements, yet this would seem to be 
a desirable arrangement in primary classrooms if children are to have realistic 
communicative experiences. 

It appears that all pupils transfered to cursive writing at grade three. 
Research evidence indicates that immature children often profit from continuing 
manuscript until such time that they are physically more mature. There is 
some evidence to show that this practice may reduce reading problems for less 
able pupils as well. 



LANGUAGE ARTS 

Reading . The Scott Foresman Reading Series was used in grades one through 
four supplemented by current event materials, library books, and some supple- 
mentary readers. No separate phonic program was used in this school but the 
word perception program of the basal series was followed. 

Although only limited time was available for observation, there was evi- 
dence that much focus was placed on reading and that there was an attempt to 
balance emphasis between skill building and skill application. 
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In the first grade reading lesson children were given time to develop 
word meanings. Picture clues, and mental imagery were used as means of 
developing insights and conceptual thinking. 

Extreme differences existed in language ability at the first grade level 
emphasizing, as is evident in most areas where more than one language is used, 
the critical need for pre - first language training . 

While many educational games were noted in the first grade room, the 
teacher*s time was limited in terms of working with individuals and small groups. 
Language training requires much individual work * 

Comments made by teachers in grades two, three and four indicated that lack 
of verbal ability in English was a problem that was presistent in some children 
in each level and in all subject areas. This appears to be the one greatest 
challenge in the primary level in this school and probably should receive care* 
ful study in all curricular efforts . 

Language * Written and oral communication was stressed in correlative 
experiences through social living experiences, holiday observance, and science 
activities. Some provision was made for specific writing practice. 

In the fourth grade room, many charts, booklets, and cooperative composi- 
tions had been developed through social studies. Music activities were closely 
correlated with all areas of the curriculum. Class-composed songs told the 
story of early colonization and the development of America. Many child-centered 
activities were in progress. 

Spelling was taught both directly and incidentally. The Lyons -Carnahan 
Spelling Series was used as the core list. In later primary grades, word 
lists included words from class writing needs. 

Writing practice appeared to be incidental or correlated with spelling 
practice . Samplings of children* s handwriting suggested wide differences in 
abilities. It was not noted whether primary children practiced writing on the 
chalkboard , but jjt would appear that less mature primary children would profit 
from t his experience . Left handed children particularly avoid extreme back 
slant and over-hand habits if first writing experiences occur on the chalk 
board . 



SOCIAL STUDIES 

While social living experience appeared to be stressed in all primary 
rooms, there was no agreement upon the scope and sequence of the social studies 
program. There were no written guides stating goals or setting up suggested 
areas of study. If sequential learnings in the contents areas is to occur it 
would seem necessary to agree upon some struc ture and organization in total 
curricular planning in this area . 

The state-adopted social studies series was used to some extent. Weekly 
Readers supplemented content materials. Two field trips were planned each 
year. Observation did not reveal to what extent films and slides were used in 
giving children vicarious experiences that could result in clarification of 
concepts or clearer understandings of space and time relationships. 
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Class membership appeared to be somewhat heavy in relationship to classroom 
size. Ranges of ability appeared to be wide. In each class, pupils were 
grouped for reading. 

A fair selection of books was available in a library room. The third grade 
teacher had charge of the library in addition to her classroom responsibilities. 
Room libraries were set up and there was evidence that pupils made good use of 
existing library materials. 

All primary rooms had a set of Childcraft or Compton^ encyclopedias. 

There was much demonstrated evidence of reference reading and reporting at 
third grade level. Time lines, booklets, written reports, displays of child- 
ren 1 ^ work indicated that much time was given at this level for related 
activities between social studies and reading. Music too, was used as a means 
of coordinating and integrating the area of literature and social studies. 



LANGUAGE ARTS AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
Conclusions and Recommendations 



Arlington School 

("General Recommendations" follow the reports at the close of this section. 
These were intended to be considered as suggestions for all schools.) 

Recommendations specific to this school are submitted for consideration. 
They are as follows: 

1. It is recommended that the administration and staff examine time 
allotments in the daily program. It is possible that the ratio between time 
for phonics and reading, the skill building activities , is unrealistic in 
relation to the time set up for the skill application activities . Content 
areas, social studies and science, appeared to receive less focus because of 
lack of time, 

2. If grouping is used in order to more nearly place pupils on instruc- 
tional levels in the basal readers, then grouping should also be necessary 
for phonic lessons. 

3. It is recommended that careful testing be done in order to place 
children in reading materials at instructional level; otherwise the key pur- 
pose of grouping is defeated. There are informal as well as structured reading 
inventories to aid in such placement. It seems unrealistic to place two groups 
within a classroom, in the same reading book. 

4. In order to assure sequential learning from grade to grade, it is 
urged that a curriculum study be set up at which time teachers can develop 
written guides to set up goals and activities for the language program through- 
out the primary program. The Language Arts Guide from the State Department 
would be of help here, but the uniqueness of the Arlington District suggests 
that unique goals and procedures must also be determined in order to give 
greater meaning and depth to the program. 

5. It is urged that careful study be made of the reading and language 
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readiness program, The actual cost of a kindergarten program may be less than 
the eventual cost of remedial provisions for pupils who had inadequate early 
childhood opportunities to gain language facility. 

If it is not possible to provide such pre-first grade experiences at 
present, it would seem desirable to provide teacher-aids or a special teacher 
trained in linguistics and reading, to aid the first grade teacher in orienting 
pupils into the reading program, 

6. It is recommended that efforts be made to secure the services of 
specialists in psychological testing, speech correction, and curriculum. Teach- 
ers could be aided in meeting individual needs of pupils if, at least on a con- 
sultant basis, they might refer students for diagnosis and recommendations. 

This perhaps is an area where several schools could share the cost burden in 
order to provide such special services. (See "Recapitulation and Conclusions 11 
and end of report.) 

7. Because of the conditions favorable to group action at Arlington 
School it is recommended that some action-research studies be set up to test 
out some of the newer trends in reading and language. 

8. It is recommended that experieiice charts, compositional language 
experiences writing, and creative writing be used to a greater extent in grades 
one and two, and that more stress be placed on independent writing in grades 
three and four. It is urged that curricular plans for fourth grade include 
much reference reading and reporting, both oral and written. Interesting oral 
book reports and short "critiques 11 of stories offer this age child a chance to 
develop communicative skills on an independent basis. 

It is suggested that class word files, individual dictionaries, and "Words 
We Need" charts can be of aid in enabling children to do creative writing. 

Many of the reading series have, now included a glossary in the third grade 
reader. This trend toward . earlier use of pronunciation keys and dictionary 
usage suggests that dictionary skills must be introduced in grade two and 
developed rather specifically at third grade level. 

9. There is evidence to indicate the need for a careful study of the 
social studies curriculum. Such a study should provide for: 

a. Evaluation of present program. 

b. Setting up of goals consistent with needs. 

c. Selection of areas and units of study and the grade placement 
of these units. 

d. Selection of additional text materials, maps, globes, films, 
film strips and supplementary materials. 

e. Preparation of a written guide. 

10. All conditions would seem to be favorable for an experiment in 
team teaching in social studies. This suggestion is offered because of the 
excellent working relationships among the primary teachers, and because it 
is apparent that each teacher has special talents or skills that would be 
powerful in combined force. 



Harquahala School 

As facilities in the new building become available it is urged that the 
purchase of tables rather than desks be considered for pupils of this primary 
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school. It would seem important that children be seated in face-to-face ar- 
rangements to facilitate oral communication. Small group sessions with much 
"elbow room" for art work and x^ri ting are important at this level. 

It is recommended that all chalkboards be installed low enough to enable 
children to practice handwriting at the board. It was noted that "eye-height" 
on bulletin boards and chalkboards was not appropriate to small children. 

If possible, some provisions should be made for language instruction prior 
to grade one. If it is not feasible to provide a kindergarten, provisions . 
should be made for an extended readiness program with focus on concept develop- 
ment and language training. It is suggested that readiness materials be added 
to present materials. 



Buckeye Elementary District 

In addition to the recommendations at the close of this section, the 
following suggestions are intended to aid the s.taff of Buckeye Elementary 
School in their continuous search for excellence: 

1. Because of the bi-lingual factor in Buckeye Elementary School, it is 
important to study the possibilities of offering pre-first grade training in 
language. The cost of a kindergarten program might be very snail compared to 
the continuing problem of children who fail to live up to their potential . 
because of poor language background. Until this can be done, it is recommended 
that first grade teachers be aided in every other possible way to reach the : 
wide range of language ability that exists among first grade children. 

2. It is recommended that Buckeye Elementary School, cooperate, with other 
districts in the area in securing consultant services in speech correction, 
testing and guidance, and curriculum. (See, Item #1 of General Recommendations.) 

3. It is urged that a careful analysis be made concerning the differences 
in the sequence of skill development in the phonic program in the Phonetic Keys 
program, and in the Ginn and Scott Foresman programs. This may be a clue to., 
some of the problems for the slower readers. Adjustments may need to be made 
for some pupils. 

4. The use of experience charts and experience writing may bridge the 
gap between the formal reading experiences of the basal reader and the actual 
speaking vocabulary of the pupils. The use of this technique appears to have 
much merit for linguistically handicapped children. 

5. It is recommended that language and social studies guides be developed 
for the primary grades. The sequential planning from grade to grade, in a 
program developed by all teachers pf the school, would facilitate continuous 
growth. 

6. Additional reference materials for social studies, in sets ample for 
group study, should be added to library materials. Multiple-level texts are 
needed at fourth grade level. 

7. Carefully study the time allotted to social studies. A larger block 
of time is needed if depth is to be achieved in social learnings. It is urged 
that the experience-unit approach to social studies be considered. In such, a 
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plan, the complete integration of language arts and social studies can occur, 
and in such a manner, a balance of time between skill building, skill applica- 
tion, and content learning is possible. 

8. Since many excellent trade books appropriate to the primary grades 
are appearing on the market, it is urged that a committee be set up to examine 
and select library materials to supplement present materials. Consultant 
assistance could be obtained from an institution of higher learning or the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 



Liberty School 

Suggestions are offered in M General Recommendations 11 that may be of help. 
Hopefully, among them are some that will aid the administration and staff in 
their search for excellence. 

The following recommendations are relevant to this particular school: 

1. It is suggested that specialized services be provided to the district 
in the areas of testing and speech correction. It has been recommended that 
Liberty District, in cooperation with other districts of this area, secure the 
services of specially trained personnel to aid in meeting the needs of "excep- 
tional children." 

2. It is recommended that some provision be made to provide language 
training prior to or during the first weeks of the child's first year in school. 
There appears to be, particularly in schools where the bi- lingual factor is 
present, a critical need for a kindergarten program. It is recommended that 
every effort be made to provide this program. 

3. If this is not done, it would seem imperative , that first grade teach- 
ers be given aid in providing an extended readiness program. Teachers aids 
would permit the first grade teacher to devote more time to small groups for 
required language training. It would seem advantageous to provide library 
periods for story reading and other sharing activities. A supervised library 
period might aid in developing wide interests in reading. 

4. Language facility, a strong speaking vocabulary, and the ability to 
conceptualize are prerequisite to successful reading. Provisions at first 
grade level in these areas are more productive than the remedial measures 
often undertaken at middle grade levels. 



5. In order to aid teachers in enriching the curricular program it is 
suggested that a materials center be developed. In such a center could be a 
strip film file, slides, a picture file, records, tapes, teaching games and 
aids, and teacher-made materials that could be shared. A "bring one, borrow 
one" materials "bank" might be developed. Occasional workshop sessions could 
be held for developing ideas for use of projected materials. 

6. It would seem wise to set up a teacher committee to select some of 
the newer language arts materials. The curriculum library at Arizona State 
University provides examination copies of much curricular material. 

7. It is suggested that teachers of the school be permitted some visi- 
tation days in order to study some of the programs in other schools. Such 
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visits, of course, should be carefully planned in advance. 



Palo Verde School 

It is hoped that the "General Recommendations" which follow the separate 
school reports may be helpful to Palo Verde School in future curricular plan- 
ning. In addition, the following suggestions, related to needs of this 
particular school, are provided: 

1. It is highly recommended that provisions be made for consultant ser- 
vices in the area of testing, speech correction, guidance and curriculum. The 
needs of exceptional children often require specially trained personnel if 
they are to reach their maximum levels of achievement. Such services might be 
possible through some cooperative arrangement among districts. (See "General 
Recommendations . ") 

2. It is recommended that provisions be made for pre- first grade training 
in language and reading readiness. A kindergarten program would appear to be 

a vital need and the most realistic solution to the problem. 

•3, Staff members of the primary department should carefully study the 
problems related to bi-lingual students and to students who have poor speech 
patterns. In view of the importance of oral communication and the total cur- 
ricular picture, this would seem to suggest that early diagnosis of speech 
difficulties as well as improvement of poor speech patterns must take place 
at primary levels. Speaking ability probably is. as closely related to a 
pupil 1 s success in his continuing education as any other one factor. 

4. Probably the best single investment a school can make to insure maxi- 
mum pupil achievement is in a well staffed and well stocked library. The 
library section of this report should be given careful consideration. 

5. It is urged that the School Board and the administration seek some 
modification or substitute for the small classroom areas in grades two and 
three. Working space for grouping activities, and seating arrangements condu- 
sive to oral communication is very limited. It would seem advantageous to set 
up learning centers at these grade levels. A well arranged library reading 
area, with shelves for display books, reference books and self-help activities 
invite children to help themselves to be better readers. 



General Recommendations-For All Schools 

General recommendations related to the primary grades of the four elemen- 
tary districts visited: 

The recommendations that follow are applicable in some measure to all 
districts. While some are more relevant to some schools than others, it is 
hoped that each district may find within the recommendations some help and 
guidance in curriculum planning. The search for excellence is a continuous 
one. Growth takes place only when evaluation reveals the procedures that 
brought best results and weeds out those elements that have been less successful. 

With the intent that the following suggestions may aid in that search for 
successful practices, the following recommendations are offered for consider- 
ation. 
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!• Because of the similar nature of the needs of the respective districts, 
some kind of a cooperative arrangement should be made in order to effect se- 
quential curricular planning and in order to secure additions to the curriculum 
beneficial for all concerned. (See also "Recapitulation and Conclusions") 

a. Consider the possibility of securing a primary curriculum coor- 
dinator who could aid the different districts in setting up 
curricular guides for the districts. Such a coordinator could 
serve as a consultant and a liaison figure among the schools. 

b. Consider the possibility of securing the services of a psycholo- 
gist, a speech consultant, and a testing specialist. These 
special services would be available to all schools, on a consul- 
tive basis. This might do much to coordinate efforts of the 
various districts. 

c. The shared cost of these specialized services might enable all 
districts to strengthen services to students and to aid teachers 
in dealing with problems for which they have not had special 
training. 

2. So many good things were observed in each of the five districts. It 
would be advantageous that the ideas of one group or one school be shared with 
others. It is recommended that there be curricular meetings scheduled for 
primary teachers of all the districts. The combined strengths of all primary 
teachers meeting as a unit, could aid in cooperative long range planning, as 
well as the sharing of ideas. 

3. It is recommended that teachers of all the schools meet periodically 
to share ideas and to establish some curricular guidelines for the total ele- 
mentary program. (See "Recapitulation and Conclusions" at end of report.) 

4. Good curriculum planning demands constant evaluation. Such evaluation 
necessitates long range planning as well as assessment of present needs. In 
order to study curriculum trends, it is suggested that study be made of some 

of the experimental programs being carried on in this state or in near-by 
regions. It would be advantageous to arrange for primary teachers to be 
released for visitations in some of these areas. 

Following are some of the studies in progress that might be of particular 
interest to teachers in the primary grades: 

a. Individualized Reading Programs -- 

Phoenix Elementary District #1, Phoenix, Arizona. 

b. Creative Activities in Kindergarten Programs -- 
Arizona State University Laboratory School. 

c. Team Teaching in Primary Grades -- 
The Lulu Walker School. 

Amphitheater Schools, Tucson. 

Holdeman School, Tempe Elementary District. 

d. Ungraded Primary Schools -- 
Ajo Elementary School, Ajo. 

Amphitheater Schools, Tucson. 

Garfield School, Phoenix. 

Longfellow School, Phoenix. 

e. Language Experience Approach to Reading — 

San Diego County Schools. 
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f . Basal Reading Through Filmstrips — 

(With Ginn and Company materials) 

Tempe Elementary District. 

g. Initial Teaching Alphabet (I.T.A. ) — 

(Pittman Method) 

Scottsdale Elementary District, Scottsdale. 

(Tentative) 

5. A newer trend in curricular planning is to set up classrooms as 
learning laboratories. As such, provision is made for as many independent, 
self-help learning situations as possible. If children are expected to 
develop independence and initiative it would appear that they must have many 
experiences in problem solving situations and in self-directive activities. 

A study might be made of ways to set up such an environment in a primary class- 
room. For example: 

a. Headphones can be attached to a tape recorder in order that stu- 
dents may listen to pre- taped materials prepared by the teacher. 

b. Miniature screens may be set up for small group viewing. Minia- 
ture individual film strip viewers are also available. 

c. Library areas, made attractive with book displays, invite children 
to do independent reading. 

d. Work materials with coded answer 'keys may be used to encourage 
a student to evaluate his own work. 

e. Listening laboratory centers provide opportunity for extended 
individual experiences in language and literature. Headphones 
increase the utility of such centers without disturbance of other 
teaching activities. 

6. Carefully evaluate the testing program for the primary grades. While 
standardized group tests give an indication of group attainments and group 
needs, quite often they may not offer valid data on the individual pupil, par- 
ticularly the exceptional child. Individual testing is very necessary as a 
follow-up to a group test for those students who fall into the high or the low 
range of ability or achievement and for those students who have social and 
emotional problems. Such individualized testing is a specialized area requiring 
specially trained personnel. 

It is apparent that a number of students need individual testing and eval- 
uation if they are to achieve to their maximum potential. It is believed that 
many learning problems and emotional frustrations could be prevented by early 
diagnosis of the causes contributing to the problem. 

Testing j.s of little value unless a careful evaluation is made of test 
results. 

It is strongly recommended that the services of a specialist in the area 
of testing and guidance be secured to aid teachers in diagnostic procedures, 
in evaluation of test results, and in subsequent guidance as a follow-up to 
the evaluation. These consultant services need not be full time, but should 
be carefully scheduled to permit maximum benefits to accrue to children and 
teachers . 



7. It is highly recommended that all four elementary districts carefully 
study the merits of kindergarten training. The great need for language train- 
ing for the children entering school is very evident. The possibility exists 
that the number of retarded readers in middle grades could be significantly 
reduced by the provision of a strong readiness program and for English instruc- 
tion prior to the first grade level. The high rate of retention and the 
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subsequent drop out might suggest that such provisions could be justified from 
many standpoints* 



In the interim, until kindergarten provisions might be made, it is recom- 
mended that first grade teachers be given aid in providing a readiness program. 
The part time services of a teacher having training in linguistics and early 
childhood education would allow first grade teachers more time with each child. 
Special aids might be provided to help with language training. 



Listening . 

1. Current research gives valid evidence that listening skill can be 
taught and that this skill is apt to be the most neglected of all language 
arts areas. In view of the amount of time spent in listening in a school day, 
it would seem advantageous to carry out some experimental work in the primary 
grades in order to evaluate childrens listening habits and to test out the 
effectiveness of present training in this area. 

2. It is highly recommended that teachers of all primary grades observe 
the excellent listening centers that have been set up at the Buckeye Elemen- 
tary School and Harquahala School. Such laboratory type provisions extend 
pupils learning experiences within the classroom and serve as a means of giving 
children special assistance in developing listening skill. Simpler centers 
can be provided by attaching headphones to tape recorders. 



1. Continue to experiment with grouping methods for reading instruction. 
The only purpose of grouping is to come nearer to the child's instructional 
level. The moment a child reaches his recreational reading level in the basal 
reader , he needs to be placed in material that has greater challenge. At the 
same time, a child reading at frustration level, only compounds his problems 
in reading and usually develops emotional problems as well. Flexibility in 
grouping permits the transfer of a student from group to group in order to 
keep him at his instructional level. 

2. Explore the merits of individualized reading particularly at 3rd and 
4th grade level, as a means of better meeting the needs of rapid learners. 

Some teachers report success in planning certain days of the week set aside 
for individualized reading and individual conferences for the entire class. 
Others have placed the "so called" fast group on an individualized plan. 

3. Cooperatively evaluate the present daily schedule with a critical 
look at time spent in each area. Examine carefully the time spent in the 
skill-building aspects of reading in comparison with time spent in skill appli- 
cation. Research indicates that reading skill building must be taught within 
the content areas as well. There are studies to show that when emphasis is 
placed on reading in science, social studies, and arithmetic, comprehension 
skills increase and the pupils make more rapid gain in independence. 

4. Continue the excellent provision for word analysis skills but consider 
the possibility of reducing the number of phonics lessons per week in order to 
place equal attention on comprehension, interpretation and the reading- thinking 
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skills. 

It is recommended that pupils be grouped for phonic instruction. Provision 
has been made for this in some schools, but in others the total class worked 
at the same level in phonics, yet were grouped in the basal readers. More able 
students do not require lengthy periods of phonic practice, less able need 
more, more individually tailored practice sessions with much focus on listen- 
ing to the sounds and pronouncing them aloud. 

5. It is strongly recommended that the sequence of skills in Phonetic 
Keys and the Ginn and Scott Foresman readers be compared. Some agreements 
should be made concerning the differences in the sequences of the phonetic and 
structural analysis skills. This is particularly important in relation to the 
introduction of vowels and consonants. 

6. It would be well to carry out an evaluation of the results of the 
present experiment with the phonic program. The results c2 the program should 
be measured in terms of comprehension and interpretation abilities as well as 
word analysis skills. Reading achievement test scores need to be analyzed 
carefully in terms of the measured abilities of the individuals. 

Research studies tend to indicate that the less able students are often 
frustrated by the abstract nature of phonetic principles. There is some evi- 
dence to support the idea that slower learning groups profit more from the 
language experience approach to reading than the highly structured phonetic 
approach. This suggests a need for careful appraisal. 

7. It is further recommended that a concentrated effort be focused on 
interpretation skills. Habits of critical and creative reading depend to a 
great extent upon the learning experiences in the primary grades. The ques- 
tions that teachers ask, by and large, determine the level of interpretation 
that children reach. The simple techniques of guided study set the stage for 
levels of interpretation. 

"Who?" "What?" "Where?" "When?" questions lead to recognition of facts 
and information. 

"How?" "Why?" "In what way?" questions lead to comprehension. 

"How do you feel about it?" questions demand self- commitment , judgment 
making, and evaluation. 

"What will you do about it?" questions integrate these levels of thinking 
to the point of application. 

8. It is suggested uhat careful scrutiny be made of the time spent in 
oral reading as compared to the time spent in guided silent reading. Purpose- 
ful oral reading requires a listening audience. Observation was made of a 
reading class in which children were dramatizing the story. Such activities 
extend interpretation and expression. Slower pacing of the basal reader allows 
for exercises and activities designed to enable a pupil to recall details, 
follow the sequence of a story, organize ideas, form sensory impressions and 
interpret pictured stories. 

9. Primary teachers would probably find some of the newer co-basal liter- 
ary readers, such as those published by the Laidlaw Company, to be very helpful 
as means of stressing literary appreciation. It is urged that every opportunity 
be utilized to continue the use of cooperative experience writing as means of 
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extending vocabulary and strengthening interpretation. These forms of reading 
experiences are particularly recommended for the readiness classes and the 
less mature students. 

10. It is strongly recommended that guided reading experiences in content 
or informational type reading be stressed beginning at second grade level. Re- 
search points out that skills taught in the basal reading program do not 
necessarily carry over into content reading. Purposes and techniques change 
when reading for information and detail. Vocabulary problems arise as words 
are used in new and unfamiliar context. The need for multi-level content 
material is very pertirent at this level. 

Presently many excellent supplements or special interest readers are being 
published. The Little Owl Series published by Winston Company is an example. 
Written at grade level, these books have high appeal and give needed emphasis 
in the content areas of science, math and social studies. It is strongly 
recommended that teachers have an opportunity to study some of the newer publi- 
cations and order them to supplement library materials. Examples may be found 
in the Curriculum Library at Arizona State University. 

11. Often library reading is left as a "spare time" activity and the 
slower child is penalized by not completing assignments in time to read library 
books. It is wise to schedule so that definite time is set aside for all 
children to read independently and to share in some way the things he reads. 

12. Review research coming out of the San Diego County study with the 
Language Arts Experience Approach. Dr. Van Allen and Dr. Doris Lee have much 
valuable information concerning the success of this approach in areas where 
the bi-lingual factor is involved. 

The practice of composing charts and stories based on a commonly shared 
experience provides many advantages. It is a means of closing the gap between 
the controlled vocabulary of the basal reader and the actual speaking vocabu- 
laries of pupils. It is a means of increasing the sight vocabulary that is so 
important in independent reading. It automatically provides a means of teaching 
acceptable language patterns and of teaching word order, sentence sense, gram- 
matical word order, and syntax. This linguistic approach would seem to merit 
serious consideration in all of the districts. 

Speech and oral communicatio n* However keen our powers of observation, 
our ability to read and to concentrate, our skill in writing, eventually we 
are probably judged more by the way in which we speak than by any other one 
factor. Speaking patterns are largely formed during the first eight years of 
an individuals life. Changes that are made after that are slow to come, 
laborious to achieve, and difficult to maintain. Primary teachers are charged 
with the tremendous responsibility of setting the stage for good speaking habits. 

1. It is recommended that the services of a trained speech therapist be 
made available to assist teachers with instruction for speech correction and 
particularly for aid in diagnosing speech problems. Such consultant services 
need not be full-time, but should be scheduled to facilitate maximum planning 
and utilization. (Refer to "General Recommendations.") 

Scott Foresman Company provides a package of materials and aids for 
helping teachers identify the nature of the speech deviation. Cards are fur- 
nished to aid in correcting problems of faulty enunciation and articulation. 
Careful checks on hearing need to be made periodically to ascertain each 
child 1 s ability to hear speech. 
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2. Children learn good speech patterns by hearing them. The teacher 
model is perhaps the best single instrument for affecting speech improvement. 
Enunciation, tone quality, rhythm and variety are demonstrated as the teacher 
reads stories and poetry, gives directions, and speaks before the class. Many 
good recordings of story-telling and poetry are available as further aids to 
the teacher. 

3. It is strongly urged that more informal face-to-face seating arrange- 
ments be provided in primary rooms in order to provide a better speaking, 
listening environment. First and second grade teachers may wish to consider 
the use of tables rather than desks. 

4. It is suggested that dramatization, role playing, choral reading, and 
puppetry be used to promote increased speaking ability. The shy child, par- 
ticularly, forgets himself as he manipulates a simple "sack puppet 11 to become 
"Peter Rabbit in Mr, McGregors Garden." 

Writing and Spelling , It is recommended that children at kindergarten 
level begin formal writing experience at the chalkboard or on large sheets of 
newsprint, 

1. Consider the possibility of having less mature pupils continue the 
use of manuscript writing at third and fourth grade levels. This might reduce 
the frustrations of transfer from the printing reader to the writing alphabet. 

2. It is recommended that greater emphasis be placed on creative writing. 
The strands of communicative skills appear to become intertwined to form a 
cable of language power when children compose written material. Thinking skill, 
phonic generalizations, reading skills, grammatic order, syntax, spelling and 
handwriting reach an automatic level of application when children explore a 
topic, develop ideas and concepts, and then verbalize those ideas, finally pro- 
ducing them in written form. Individual vocabularies are developed as a child 
searches for words to express his ideas. 

Creative writing puts high demand upon the availability of words for per- 
sonal use. Research studies reveal that the listening vocabulary of six year 
olds ranges from 1500 to 35,000 words. The restrictiveness of the controlled 
vocabulary of the spelling book and the basal reader in terms of words children 
know and understand, suggests that creative writing is one means of closing 
the gap between thinking and reading vocabularies. 

3. Individual dictionaries for all pupils permit them to become more inde- 
pendent in their writing. These can take the form of small indexed files at 
grade one and become indexed booklets at grades 2, 3, and 4. At grade 4, when 
specialized words become important, each child might develop his own social 
studies dictionary, and science dictionary. 

Class word files available as reference for all class members can be 
developed cooperatively. Special holiday dictionaries appropriate to season 
might be set up in a color coded manner— green for Christmas, orange for 
Thanksgiving, red for Valentine, etc. The word cards so color coded, later 
are easily identified when they are placed in the general file in the accumu- 
lating class word file. 

4. The excellent self-help word pockets seen in one primary room pro- 
vide an excellent means of "programmed" instruction. Busy teachers must find 
ways to better aid children in helping themselves. 
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5. It is urged that spelling be closely integrated with other subjects 
and that word lists be made up of high priority words needed for classroom 
writing. . 

6. It would seem wise to use both the incidental method and the core 
list* (spelling text) method of teaching spelling in grades two and three. The 
spelling period offers an excellent opportunity to review all appropriate 
phonetic and structural analysis skills. At the same time, the grammatical 
function of the word can be taught as the word is used in different context, 
and as the derivational and inflectional forms of each word are shown. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 

While it was apparent that teachers of the districts visited were giving 
children excellent experiences in group action, school community living, and 
holiday observance there was evidence to indicate the need for a curriculum 
study in the social studies area. 

Such a study should provide for: 

a. 

b. 

c . 

d. 

e . 



f. 

g. 

h. 

1. A new Social Studies Curriculum Guide was made available by the Ari- 
zona State Department of Education in the fall of 1964. This material should 
be of great help in assisting staff members in their efforts to plan and build 
a social studies program. The need to build a sequential plan for all grades 
is stressed. 

2. It is recommended that consideration be given to (some) team teaching. 
Many schools are having success with team teaching efforts in the area of 
social studies, Because of the physical set-up of the school, the close 
working relationship among teachers, and because of the number of teachers 

who have outstanding talents in special fields, it is suggested that such a 
program might be feasible, When careful planning is done, it appears that 
many oenefits accrue from team teaching. 

3. Investigate community resources that may be utilized. Compile a list 
of resource people that are willing to share their skills with pupils. Study 
the "yellow pages" in the telephone directory and other means in search of 
community resources appropriate to utilization by the school. 

4. Begin to build a film strip file of materials appropriate to the pri- 
mary grades. Film strips have many advantages in terms of utility and availa- 
bility. Many film strips are available in the area of reading, literature, 



Evaluation of existing program. 

Setting up goals that are appropriate to the primary level and 
consistent with the total school program. 

Selection of areas of study. 

Agreement on grade placement of general areas of study. 

Setting up of a flexible scope-and-sequence plan to be included 
as part of the sequential plan for the eight elementary grades . 
Selection of text materials, supplementary reading materials, 
children’s newspapers, maps and globes. 

Selection of films, film strips, records and pictures related 
to the areas selected for study. 

Preparation of a written guide. 



and social studies. Many schools are now developing their own film strips de- 
signed to meet specific needs. Such a file might be set up in the library to 
facilitate its availability to all teachers. 

The following quotation is taken from David Russell’s book, Teaching 
Children to Read : 

"In grades one and two, reading does not vary greatly in different situa- 
tions, but from third and fourth grade upward it must be considered to be a 
complex process composed of a number of different activities. There is probably 
no such thing as a single reading ability, but there are different abilities 
which apply to different situations. Reading to find one or two specific facts 
is quite different from reading to discover an all over sequence of events. 

.... methods and rate of reading must be adjusted to the purpose No child 

has been taught to read effectively until he can read in various content 
fields, such as health, arithmetic, and social studies.... The common problem 
encountered in content reading. ... technical vocabulary, a unique type of organi- 
zation or pattern of thought, and special devices such as maps and charts 
require a special kind of reading skill. 11 

Research clearly indicates a need for serious study concerning the atten- 
tion being given informational or work- type reading. It is highly recommended 
that teachers of third and fourth grade study this problem carefully, evaluating 
present methods of aiding pupils in "reading 1 1 arithmetic problems, material 
from weekly readers , social studies , and science textbooks . 

It is further recommended that multiple- level content materials be made 
available to pupils of these grades. 

Probably at no time in the individuals school life are study habits more 
important than at third and fourth grade levels. Ineffective organization of 
time and materials, lack of ability to concentrate, and irresponsible attitudes 
toward study can develop to the extent that the pupil will be handicapped 
throughout a child’s school life. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 

Grades Five, Six, Seven, and Eight 



Point of View 

Language is a means of communication# Communication is a two-way street# 
It may be either oral or written# It includes both intake and outgo. 



Oral 



Silent 



Figure .1 

Language as Communication 



Intake Outgo 



LISTENING 4 


> SPEAKING 


4 > 

READING 4 
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^ WRITING 



Listening is a young child* s first experience with language# Throughout 
life most of what he learns comes through listening* In order to listen 
effectively he must have an adequate meaningful vocabulary and understandings 
built on concrete experiences. Purposeful and effective listening skills 
need to be taught* 

Speaking is an accomplishment which most children acquire long before 
they start to school# Speaking is the child f s means of communicating his 
thoughts to others# It is the responsibility of the school to help him re- 
fine and improve his speech skills through oral practice on correct usage and 
through much purposeful oral communication in all areas of the curriculum# 

Reading is another intake avenue for learning# It differs from listening 
in that it involves the printed word. In order to use reading as a means of 
getting ideas the child must master the printed symbols so thoroughly that 
their use is autor^ntic* This mastery of the mechanics of language may, or 
may not, result in comprehension of the ideas expressed. Comprehension, which 
is the real goal of reading, must be taught and stressed from the beginning. 

Writing is the use of the symbols of language to express ideas# In order 
for communication to take place the writer must master the skills. Legibility 
in penmanship is a necessity and a courtesy to those who will read what has 
been written. Correct spelling is a matter of accepted practice which makes 
the written word more easily comprehended# 

Observations and Commendations 



Arlington School 

There was observable evidence that persons responsible for the program 
in the intermediate grades at Arlington School have felt a concern for the 
improvement of language skills and have taken positive steps to do something 
about it. The evidence can be cited in two major categories; namely, materials 
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and administrative organization. 



Funds were provided to purchase needed materials. New textbooks having 
a fresh appeal to interest were evident in the classrooms. In addition, the 
room for remedial reading was equipped with many of the latest materials from 
teaching machines to teacher-made charts. Encyclopedias were on the shelves 
in the remedial reading room and some older sets were in the classrooms. 

There were additional sets in the library. Language books and accompanying 
workbooks, as well as spelling texts and workbooks, were also in use. 

Administrative measures had been taken in an attempt to facilitate a 
more effective setting for the improvement of the language arts. There was a 
ninety-minute period each morning during which the pupils in grades six, seven 
and eight from four rooms were regrouped by achievement levels for instruction 
in reading and language. There was one upper group of sixteen pupils who showed 
maturity and exceptional ability. There was one lower group of twenty-six 
pupils who were sub-divided into two groups in the classroom for instructional 
purposes. The other two groups included a spread of three grade levels of 
classification and an even wider spread in ability and achievement. 

In general it appeared that the predominant teaching techniques used were 
oral reading from the textbook with some discussion, followed by drill exer- 
cises from texts or workbooks. Some challenging materials and experiences were 
noted. On one chalkboard was a list of words and terms relating to a unit or 
communication. One lesson in progress challenged pupils to give effective 
titles for stories. A bulletin board depicting current events indicated use 
of reading skills for comprehension and interpretation. On a shelf was an 
interesting collection of current clippings classified in file folders under 
various headings. 

The pupils appeared to be at ease and willing. Most of the teachers, 
although originally secondary trained, were adapting their teaching to elemen- 
tary grades. 

The testing program, which included both mental tests and achievement 
tests, showed promise of providing much valuable information for diagnosis and 
effective planning. The schedule which was designed to permit one teacher to 
render testing service to all classrooms was additional evidence of financial 
and administrative concern for the improvement of instructional and curriculum 
opportunities for the children. 



Buckeye Elementary School 

There is a saying, "The teacher makes the school. 11 

It was impossible to generalize on a school as large as Buckeye Element 
tary School. There was great variety in teachers and their backgrounds, in 
classrooms and their appearances, and in materials and programs of instruction. 
One can only point out some of the qualitative factors and some of the observ- 
able evidences. 

The new Ginn readers appeared to be basic throughout the intermediate 
grades. They were accompanied by the workbooks and in some instances also the 
self-help work sheets. The most common practice observed was the oral reading 
of the text followed by some discussion and the drill work provided by the 
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workbooks, work sheets, and manual. There was evidence that most of the slower 
readers were carried along with the class group, however in one room a small 
group was working with Readers Digest Skill Builders while the rest worked on 
the basic assignment. 

Some rooms were utilizing the help of high school girls to provide extra 
practice in oral reading for the slower learners. There were library books in 
most of the rooms and access to a centralized library for recreational reading. 
The extent of use depended on the abilities of the children and the initiative 
of the teacher. The need for easy material with high interest level was 
expressed. 

There was a language text and a spelling text through the eighth grade. 

Use of workbooks in these areas was not common practice. Some teachers re- 
ported creative writing ranging from once a week to once or twice a semester. 
Checking the papers seemed to be the major problem, thus limiting the number 
of themes. 

Evidences of individual differences, records of progress, and evaluation 
appeared in the form of spelling progress charts, duplicated forms for book 
reports, file card records on individual children, and personal composition 
books. In some instances continuity was provided by having the same group 
with the same teacher for two different periods daily including language and 
literature. 

There was a well equipped and carefully organized Reading Clinic where 
individual differences were emphasized. Listening was stressed. Pupils 
were carefully selected and self-evaluation was practiced. Books were plenti- 
ful and interesting with little emphasis on grading. The program was limited 
to grades five and six and to two periods daily. 

The testing program for the building was carried out by the same teacher 
who taught in the Reading Clinic, This provided useful information fox" the 
selection of pupils who could benefit by the remedial program. It also pro- 
vided the teachers with diagnostic information which was helpful in planning 
for effective classroom teaching. 



Liberty School 

The children at Liberty School had an opportunity to check out library 
books for personal reading. In addition a reading room was provided where 
pupils not in class went to read periodicals and newspapers. These were sup- 
plemented by the "book room" where sets of books were available for class use. 
There were sets of new dictionaries in some of the classrooms. New basic 
adoptions in reading, language, and spelling were provided for each pupil. 

Most of the encyclopedias were older. Materials for reading and language arts 
seemed to be adequate. 

There were activities in progress which indicated use of language skills 
in functional situations. The publication of a school newspaper once a month 
provided an outlet for writing and for individual responsibilities in collect- 
ing the news and organizing activities. Collection of free materials for social 
studies gave real purpose to letter writing. Creative stories and poems were 
in evidence on at least one bulletin board. Files of work in progress in one 
room indicated an on-going program with interest from day to day. 
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Some satisfactory oral reading was observed in one social studies class. 
There was evidence in some rooms, however, that not all oral reading was of 
this quality indicating variation in abilities and needs. Oral reading in a 
testing situation seemed to be the accepted pattern. Discussion for under- 
standing followed the initial attack through oral reading. More emphasis was 
placed on correct pronunciation than on expression or comprehension. 

Plans for Christmas (the visitation was in December) permeated the atmos- 
phere and the children and teachers appeared harmonious and expectant. There 
was evidence of genuine concern for children and their learning needs. 



Palo Verde School 

The general appearance in the intermediate grade rooms at Palo Verde 
School indicated a concern for language experiences. Charts and displays on 
bulletin boards, chalkboards, and walls gave evidence of reading, thinking, 
planning, recording, and reacting. 

Pupil participation in che work at hand was obvious. Costumes for a 
forthcoming program, paint and poster paper for murals and scenery, "props" 
for stage settings, and seasonal decorations all indicated that the pupils 
were, using their communication skills as they went about their daily work. 

The enthusiasm of the teachers was contagious. The children were respon- 
sive and at ease. They were active, and at the same time, self-controlled. 
They went about their tasks in a business-like manner and were willing and 
eager to show visitors what they were doing. 

Materials indicated breadth of interest. There were bookshelves along 
the walls with dictionaries in quantity, and a variety of books for reading 
and studying. The social studies concepts had been used in language activi- 
ties to develop charts depicting stories of the early development of our 
country. Encyclopedias were on the shelves in the classrooms ready for im- 
mediate use. Charts and word lists indicated that there was an on-going 
program to enlarge vocabulary. 

Readers were accompanied by workbooks for each child. Both the hard 
bound and the consumable speller were provided. There was a language text 
and, in addition, a workbook from a different publisher. 

The tape recorder had been recently used to record book reports. The 
children were observed listening to the reports intent on evaluating content 
and form. 

In at least one room, movable furniture was informally arranged to permit 
group work. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 



Arlington School 

The pupils in Arlington School were being provided with many excellent 
materials and were organized into teachable groups. Rapport appeared to be 
satisfactory. The setting seemed to be ripe for maximum growth. The 
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following recommendations are offered as a means of building on what already 
exists and moving forward in instructional areas: 

A. Instructional Practices: 

1. Indicate a single block of time for the whole language arts area 
thus freeing groups to pursue unified topics rather than page 
assignments in separate subjects. 

2. Encourage the use of social studies topics to provide learning 
activities utilizing language arts skills. Include individual 
reports, original stories, and personal letters. 

3. Provide a higher degree of individualisation by organising the 
pupils into working teams with opportunities for more self- 
directed activities. 

4. Increase opportunities for self-expression through subdivision 
of groups for planning, sharing of reading interests, develop- 
ing creative activities and organizing and summarizing information. 
These suggestions call for rearrangement of furniture into workable 
patterns and teacher management of sub-groups. 

5. Provide guided reading in content areas in small groups. Teach 
pupils to read to find cause and effect, to interpret motives, 

to infer meanings, to evaluate word choice, and to make judgments 
about propaganda. 

6. Extend the reading and literature program to encourage more out- 
side reading. Provide opportunities for sharing reading experi- 
ences in small conversational groups, book clubs, and out-of- school 
activities. 

B. Materials: 

1* Purchase supplementary books in sets of eight or ten for use. in 
sub-groups and move them out into the room on tables or open 
shelves where they can be used regularly. 

2* Make current encyclopedias and reference materials readily 
available in the classrooms to encourage their daily use. 

C. Testing Procedures: 

1. Expand the use of test results by providing diagnostic studies 
of individuals as well as groups. Information already available 
could be effectively used to set levels of expectancy, compare 
achievement with capacity, and determine appropriate assignments 
of children to remedial groups. 

2. Develop a form for summarizing and reporting test results in 
order to show the extent to which children are achieving in rela- 
tion to expectancy. (See Supplement A for sample form. Further 
help will be given on request.) 

D. Remedial Reading: 

1. Determine the purpose for the remedial room. Is it to take care 
of low ability or to provide constructive remedial help for 
pupils with identifiable defects and enough ability to justify 
expectation of growth? 

2. Put the remedial reading program on a more individualized basis 
by diagnosing cases to determine (1) present level of reading 



ability, (2) extent of deviation from capacity, and (3) apparent 
causes of difficulty. Then provide instruction in skills as 
needed and reading material on an individualized basis. Select 
material to meet the following standards: 

, a. Highly interesting content 

b. Textbooks not previously seen by the children 

c. Trade books, graded in difficulty 

d. Skill building programs to meet needs of children with spe- 
cific difficulties. Once a difficulty has been identified 
and a remedial program selected, pursue it rather than trying 
to utilize several different programs simultaneously. 

Note: See Bibliography for recommended list of books. 

E. Finally: 

Provide more opportunity for teachers to plan togetl r as a team in 
order that language arts skills may carry over into the other areas of the 
curriculum. 



Buckeye Elementary School 

In a school as large as Buckeye Elementary there is need for coordination 
of effort to provide a comparable program for all children. This calls for 
study committees among the staff and leadership responsibility within the 
school. In order to carry out such a program, two kinds of faculty committees 
are recommended. 

A. Horizontal committees are needed made up of teachers working at the 
same grade level. They need to study the materials available and the curricu- 
lum content in order to make recommendations for some common experiences for 
the children. 

B. Vertical committees are needed made up of teachers at succeeding 
grade levels. They need to study the sequences in the program in order to 
identify curriculum topics and reference materials by levels, then make recom- 
mendations which will insure continuity in the program without overlap of 
content or duplication of materials. 

Some more specific recommendations for classroom practices are centered 
about the need for more individualization of instruction. These apply to 
both language expression and reading. 

1. Teach children to proof-read their own work with partners. 

This reduces the amount of teacher time spent on correcting 
papers and puts the responsibility on the learner. 

2. Use the opaque projector for class evaluation of written work, 
thus letting all benefit from the shared experiences. 

3. Group within the reading classes using pupil leadership to 
challenge the more capable ones thus freeing the teacher for 
extra help for the slower learners. This necessitates the re- 
grouping of furniture and the use of different levels of read- 
ing materials. 

4. Motivate written expression by providing an outlet for themes 
through class or individual booklets, a school magazine, or 
newspaper. The remaining suggestions involve administrative 
changes which may affect the entire staff as well as the pro- 
gram. 
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1. Make wider use of the Reading Clinic. This means more periods 
per day and service to more children. Such a well equipped 
clinic and such good services need to be extended. 

2. Make more use of test results. Project measures of capacity to 
correspond with date of achievement testing and set attainable 
goals, (See Supplement A for sample form. Further help will 
be given on request.) 

3. Carrying out the above suggestions may necessitate two different*, 
persons, one for the Reading Clinic and one for the testing pro- 
gram. 



Liberty School 

Numbers of children in classrooms were manageable. Materials were adequate 
in amount. The atmosphere was conducive to effective teaching. The following 
recommendations are offered as a means of continued growth and improvement in 
the teaching- learning situation, 

A. Materials: 

1. Move the materials from the book room out into the classrooms 
where they will get more frequent use. In some cases this may 
mean cutting up older discarded books and mounting stories or 
articles to fit class units. 

2. Buy supplementary readers in sets of eight to a dozen and make 
them available in classrooms. Provide several different levels 
of readers in each classroom to meet individual differences in 
reading level. 

B. Methods of Teaching: 

1. Put more emphasis on reading- for-meaning through directed silent 
reading preceding the oral reading and discussion. 

2. Make greater use of questions beginning with "Why," "How," and 
"What if--, 11 to stimulate thinking. These types of questions 
would replace the factual questions beginning with "What," 

"Where," or "When," which often can be answered with one word 
directly from the text thus stimulating little thinking or con- 
structive response. 

3. Encourage small group and independent reading to extend the 
learnings of the more capable pupils. Use library books, supple- 
mentary readers, reference materials in content subjects, and 
current periodicals and newspapers to challenge them. 

4. Provide for slower learners by using reading material on lower 
levels to meet their needs. They can work in pairs, read to 
another pupil, and spend part of the period with the teacher 
for direct instruction, 

5. Give the "middle group" opportunity to read silently in response 
to directed questions prior to the class discussion. This gives 
them responsibility and creates time for work with the other 
groups. 



Palo Verde School 

The teachers in Palo Verde School are to be commended for having estab- 
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lished good rapport with the children and the community. There was evidence 
of concern for individuals and for an on-going program beyond the end of the 
school day, beyond the end of the school year, and beyond the borders of the 
school grounds. Much good teaching appeared to have its origins in a genuine 
concern for pupils rather than for an over-emphasis on mastery of subject mat- 
ter for its own sake. Probably because the community is somewhat isolated and 
self-contained, there was a tendency to emphasize strictly local needs. This 
practice is good but it also limits perspective. 

j In view of the above observations, the following recommendations for ex- 

‘ tending the program are offered: 

1. Provide an opportunity for the teachers to contact schools in other 
localities to see materials, activities, standards of accomplishment, and plans 
of organization. This does not imply that they should imitate what they have 
seen, but it would broaden their horizons, give them greater perspective, stimu 
late them with new ideas, and provide a measuring stick with which to evaluate 
present practices. 

2. In the reading program place more emphasis on independent reading. 

' interpretation, and evaluation. Have the children analyze the author’s pur- 

pose, note vocabulary and style of writing, predict outcomes, judge effective- 
ness of organization, and learn to "read between the lines" to infer moods, 
character traits, and goals. 

3. In language supplement the skill building program offered in the work- 
book with more original writing to organize information and communicate ideas. 
Stress purposeful communication and originality. 

4. In spelling use both the text and the workbook to vary the program 
for the more alert pupils. Individual progress might be promoted by having 
paired groups check each other while proceeding at their own pace, thus 
covering the material more rapidly than the rest of the class and perhaps ex- 
tending coverage to other more challenging word lists such as seasonal vocabu- 
lary, terms related to social studies or science, and extended meanings through 
compilations of synonyms, antonyms, and studies of word origins. 

5. Capitalize on the combination of two grade groups to the classroom by 
providing more "cross-current" grade grouping for individualization of study 
and interest groupings. For example, center library reading about topics such 

1 as dog stories, hero stories, or pioneer stories, then group children according 

to interest rather than grade level or ability level and let them share reports 
Or plan drill exercises in language or spelling around needs and mix grade 
level groups for needed remedial work. Or let an older pupil help two or three 
younger pupils with special problems. 

I 

General Recommendations-For All Schools 



In as much as there is some similarity in types of communities served in 
the four schools; and in as much as they all send their graduates to the same 
high school; the following general recommendations are offered in addition to 
those already made for the separate schools. 

1. When future considerations are given to the selection and buying of 
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textbooks in areas covered by state adoptions, appoint committees representing 
all four schools and let them work together with the intent of making a single 
recommendation which all can accept. The buying of supplementary books could 
provide for definite differences in needs from one school to another, 

2. Appoint joint committees to study the needs served by the testing 
programs and plan for some uniformity in the administration and interpretation 
of test results. This is especially important at the eighth grade level where 
such a plan would provide comparable test results on ail pupils entering the 
ninth grade. 

3. Organize curriculum study committees to represent all the schools and 
make plans for them to work together sharing their findings and recommendations 
regarding content, materials, and teaching procedures. 
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SUPPLEMENT A 



Suggested Form For 

Analysis of Achievement and Capacity in 
Language Arts, Grades 5-8 

Grade Level ___ Mental Test Used 

Date Achievement Test Used 



Room Subject 



Name 


*CA 


iq 


*MA 


+IGP 


Ach. 

Score 


Deviati 
From G.P.# 


.on 

From Cap.# 
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* CA and MA brought up to date to correspond with the date of achievement 

testing. Read Current MA from IQ Calculator chart. 

+ IGP read from IQ calculator chart in column corresponding to MA. 

# Deviation computed by comparing achievement score first with Grade Placement 

then with IGP. Express the difference as [+] or [-] quantity. 
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American Adventure Series . Evanston, 111.: Harper 6c Row. Eighteen graded 

books containing stories about American heroes such as Squanto, Chief 
Black Hawk, Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill, Davy Crockett, Daniel Boone, John 
?uul Jones and many others. 

Best of Children* s Literature Series . Indianapolis, Ind, : Bobbs Merrill Co. 

Inc. Six books graded one through six containing literary selections 
for supplementary reading. 
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Cadmus Books . Eau Claire, Wis.: E. M. Hale & Co. Graded reading program 

correlated with subject areas. Selected from the best of children* s 
literature. Useful for supplementary reading and individualized reading 
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Inc. Approximately 150 titles for grades four and above. Biographical. 

Cowboy Sam Series . Chicago: Benefic Press. Fifteen titles of high interest 
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Dan Frontier Series . Chicago: Benefic Press. Series of seven titles ranging 
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Golden Rule Series . New York: American Book Company. Sometimes referred to 
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Landmark Books . New York: Random House. This is a series of American and 

World History books for ages nine and up. 

Treasury of Literature Series . Charles E. Merrill, Books, Inc. Classical 
stories for grades three through six. 

The Wonder-Story Books . Evanston, 111.: Harper 6c Row. 

containing traditional and classical stories. 



Supplementary readers 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



Grades Five, Six, Seven, and Eight 



Point of View 

Most curriculum guides in Social Studies indicate the need for critical 
thinking, organization of information, evaluation 0 f facts, interpretation of 
relationships, and application of principles. In spite of this, textbooks, 
workbooks, and classroom procedures are often filled with fact questions to be 
answered. Part of this may be due to tradition, but much of it is probably 
attributable to the urge to measure and evaluate in terms of scores which can 
be translated into marks. 

If children are to learn to live as members of social groups, they must 
work together instead of in isolation. 

If they are to learn to respect the ideas and opinions of others, they 
must have opportunities to exchange ideas and opinions in face-to-face rela- 
tionships. 

If they are to learn to gather information for the purpose of drawing 
conclusions, they must have experiences in searching all available sources for 
information converging on given problems. 

If they are to learn to organize and evaluate facts, they must have access 
to facts from different sources with the opportunity to decide on types of 
organization and with responsibility for carrying out plans. 

If they are to learn to do critical thinking about social problems, they 
must face the problems, gather the facts, and choose from among the various 
possible solutions. 

All these activities, and many more, do not preclude the gathering of 
facts, but they make the facts serve as means to ends rather than as ends in 
themselves. 

The social studies furnish the “meat 11 for much of the thinking in the 
classroom. They serve as a vehicle for the practice of language skills. They 
unify the total day's activities in the classroom. They blend together the 
curricular offerings in all areas. 



Observations arid Commendations 



Arlington School 

It appeared that in Arlington School the chief source of informat iou for 
the social studies program was the text book. There was one text for history 
and another for geography. In the eighth grade a text in "Citizenship" was 
added. The Junior Scholastic magazine was available for current events. 

There was an inflated globe in each classroom. Limited numbers of wall 
maps were in evidence. At least one pupil-made map with a current study of 
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state governors was in view. A commercial map indicating what a map tells was 
in one room. Clippings on one bulletin board indicated an interest in current 
events. One group was correlating a study of Greek myths with the study of 
Greek history. 

The program schedule showed geography and history in separate periods in 
the school day. In at least one situation these two came at different times 
in the day. This would imply a separation of subject matter and a distinct 
division in the teaching. 

The supply of supplementary reading materials in the social studies seemed 
limited in comparison with that available in the field of reading. 

Conversations with the teachers elicited the fact that there was a defi- 
nitely planned body of subject matter indicated for each grade level and that 
the plan was followed by use of text books that adhere to the prescribed topics. 
If there was a written curriculum plan, it was not in evidence. 



Buckeye Elementary School 

The sequence in scheduling classes and the use of a unified text in social 
studies indicated a close relationship between the subject matter areas of his- 
tory, geography, and citizenship. Encyclopedias were on the shelves in most 
of the classrooms. The availability of the library made pupil research and 
group or individual reports practical. Selections from National Geographic 
Magazine had been bound into units for reference in one room. There were bul- 
letin boards with teaching materials such as a collection of pictures of points 
of interest in Europe, reproductions of the Constitution of the United States, 
and seasonal murals. There were some good maps. 

All these materials made possible a unit approach to the teaching of social 
studies. There were scattered evidences of the use of applied skills. These 
included bulletin boards centered around topics, individual project maps made 
at home, work tables with projects under way, displays of clay models, develop- 
ment of time lines, and plans for a trip to see the museum. In one room outline 
form had been used effectively to summarize factual information, thus integrating 
the work in the language arts with the content in social studies. Another class 
was drawing sketches for a model community. 

The extent of application of the problems approach and the use of avail- 
able materials seemed to depend on the point of view of the individual teacher. 

The spread of abilities in the classes indicated a need for this type of work. 

In spite of available materials, effective scheduling, and apparent need 

for individualization, the most common approach to teaching seemed to be the 

reading of the textbook followed by writing in the workbooks or answering the 
questions at the ends of the chapters. One class was memorizing the states 
and their capitols. In another class there was a duplicated list of fact 
questions to be answered by reading the text. In addition to the workbooks, 
some classes were using the unit tests accompanying the textbooks. These were 
scored numerically and tended to emphasize memory for facts. 



Liberty School 



It was the week before Christmas. 



The children were busy with prepara- 



"ions for a program and for the forthcoming holiday. The atmosphere reflected 
a spirit of cooperation between pupils and teachers. The children were busy 
decorating the rooms, making murals, constructing "props 11 for the play, and 
rehearsing. The fact that they could work independently and could pursue a 
project without direct teacher supervision was proof that they were mature 
enough and dependable enough for a sound program based on individual progress, 
group projects, and self-initiated activities. 

The pupils reflected pride in accomplishment and were eager to tell visi- 
tors about their work. The worthwhile activities they discussed included 
developing Christmas murals, constructing animals from paper mache, engaging 
in contests for the best masks, publishing a school paper, painting Christmas 
windows, collecting art reproductions and writing for free materials about 
other countries. 

The class work in social studies seemed to be limited mostly to a single 
textbook. Questions observed on the chalkboard were of the factual type. 

Most of them started with "What," "How many," or ;! When," and could be answered 
with one word quoted directly from the textbook. Some of the questions gave 
an alternate, for example, "Was it this- — or this — -?" which permitted random 
guessing. Bulletin boards were filled with duplicated drawings leaving little 
space for developmental projects such as a display of pictures containing infor- 
mation about a unit being studied. Shelf space was limited in some rooms and 
a variety of books for research work was not in evidence. 

There were some encyclopedias in the classrooms. The following were noted: 
A 1937 edition of Standard American Encyclopedia ; a 1940 edition of Book of 
Knowledge ; a 1947 and a 1948 edition of World Book ; a 1958 edition of Junior 
Britanica ; and a 1960 edition of Book of Knowledge . 

The use of separate histories and geographies (and the scheduling of 
separate periods on the program for the two subjects) indicated a division of 
subject matter in these areas. 

A number of maps were old. Current ones which were observed were from 
Weekly Reader , Junior Scholastic Magazine and National Geographic Magazine . 



Palo Verde School 

The social studies program in Palo Verde School appeared to be based 
chiefly on textbooks for both content and sequence. The combinations of classes 
resulted in duplication of textbooks and programs in the rooms. This could be 
advantageous. There was one textbook for history and another for geography. 

This tended to imply separate history and geography programs. However, the 
sequence of the schedules put the two subjects in proximity and implied a 
coordination between the two areas. 

Evidence of pupil activity and interpretation of concepts in social 
studies areas was observed in all rooms. This included charts on the walls, 
time lines across the top of the chalkboard, art work with historical themes, 
picture stories of historical characters, and exhibits on tables. 

Encyclopedias were available in the classrooms. There was a relatively 
new set of maps on a rack above the chalkboard in one room. There was a set 
of comprehensive social studies maps on a tripod. The Scholastic Magazine and 
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